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LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH BOOK TRADE. 

BY OUIDA. 



I eemembbb, a little while before the death in the hunting- 
field of that delightful companion and brilliant gentleman, Whyte 
Melville, a publisher said to me one day : " Ah ! You know, if 
your books sold like Major Melville's we could afford to give you 
as long prices as we give to him." The publisher was not aware 
that I and Whyte Melville were friends. The latter, however, 
came to dine with me a few evenings later, and I told him what 
had been said. He stared, laughed, and pulled his long auburn 
moustache. " Well, by Jove ! that's droll !" he said, with much 
amusement. " If the fellow didn't tell me last week that if my 
books sold like yours he could pay me double and treble ! " 

I have since been sceptical of all the utterances of the trade. 
They are just now, according to their own statements, almost in 
extremis in England. Accepting the declaration as a fact (which 
I do not, because every day there crops up some new publishing 
firm, which would not be the case if " publishing " spelt " ruin "), 
it is worth while to seek out the cause, or causes, which have led to 
the state of things which allows publishers to plead penury. As 
I have said, I do not believe in their poverty-stricken circum- 
stances the least in the world, but what are the circumstances 
which enable such a miserere to be sung in chorus by them ? 

In the first place there are many too many of them in num- 
bers, and in the second there are many too few of them who have 
any intellectual judgment. What should we think of a wine 
merchant who had no palate for wine ? Yet the publisher is 
generally without any literary palate at all. Who is it who is 
responsible for all the trash and twaddle poured from the Eng- 
lish and American printing-presses ? The publisher clearly. If 
he were not ready and willing to be accoucheur, these wretched 
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bantlings would never see the light. It is appalling to behold 
the amount of paper, ink, and typographical labor which is 
yearly wasted on bringing out works which should have 
been put on the fire, which should indeed never 
have been written at all. Take up any newspaper 
which publishes the announcements of books, and you will see 
twenty rubbishy volumes, which ought never to have occupied the 
time of compositors and binders, to one work of any ordinary 
interest and excellence. I asked a London publisher not long 
since why this ghastly amount of imbecile and ungrammatical 
works which see the light of type is ever issued. He answered 
me in these startling terms : " It does not matter very much 
whether a book is good or bad ; if it be new a certain number 
will always be sold to the libraries, sufficient to pay the expense 
of bringing it out and leave us a certain margin of profit. When 
an author is celebrated, one has to pay him so much that he is 
rather a loss than otherwise ; it is only when a writer of great 
talent does not know his value, i. e., at the beginning of his 
career, that he is of any use to us, though of course his name 
always sets off our columns." 

And although I am, as I have said, sceptical of the utter- 
ances of the trade, I do believe this ; for in verification of the 
latter portion of the speech I call to mind the reply of another 
publisher, of whom I inquired if a certain sensational price 
attributed to him by the newspapers for a novel of a famous 
writer had really been paid, and who answered: "Yes, my house 
gave that, but we never saw it back again, nor one-half of it." 
For this reason the trade does cherish mediocrity, and worse 
than mediocrity, because out of these they get safe trade profits ; 
small perhaps, but sure, because if a book be " new " — it may be 
rot — it will, nevertheless, be put in circulation. Abettor and 
aider of the publishers in thus thrusting rubbish down the 
throat of the public is the press, which almost invariably reviews 
this rubbish with patronizing amiability, when it ought, if it 
did its duty, not even to mention its existence. 

The circulating libraries are, of course, als great factors in 
the demand for rubbish in the shape of books, for a demand there 
must be or there would not be so large a supply. The circulating 
libraries find that their readers require a large variety of books, arid 
are, for the chief part, entirely indifferent to the quality of them, 
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only demanding the quantity. Therefore the libraries desire a 
continuous flow of new works. Now, it is of course obvious that 
of good books, books really worth being read, there are not a 
dozen, perhaps not half a dozen, in a year, whether of fiction or 
of belles-lettres. What can the librarian do ? He must fill his 
boxes ; he must respond to the lists sent by his clients ; he could 
not persuade them, if he tried, to read what they call contemp- 
tuously " old books "; they will not read the same book twice, 
although if it be a fine book, whether a novel or not, it requires 
and deserves to be read several times. 

He does not offer them works of twenty or fifty years ago, 
though they may never have read them ; he must have for his 
clients what he calls "box-stuffers" — i. e., any amount of trash 
bo long as it is "new." He thus offers to the publishers their 
small but sure premium on the production of trash, and trash is 
multiplied like bacilli. The recent demand of the two great 
circulating libraries of England to be allowed to dictate the price 
of novels did not excite the attention which it ought to have done. 
For the consumer to dictate prices to the producer is not a way 
to improve trade. These two great libraries consider them- 
selves in a position to do this, because they are, practically, the 
only buyers of books in Great Britain. They supply all the 
smaller circulating libraries, and, I believe, all the clubs and so- 
cieties and institutions. They have an enormous power, and they 
consider that they have a right to use this power to in- 
sist on paying so much and no more. I imagine that if 
they choose to stand out, the publishers will yield to their 
demands. This attempt at dictation on their part has 
caused a great deal of nonsense to be written about the three- 
volume form of publishing novels. In these comments on the 
three-volume novel it is always assumed that the novel is of 
much greater length on account of the volumes to be filled by it 
than it would otherwise be. This is an entire mistake ; La 
Terre, or Le Nabob, or Le Moulin Frappier, although only in 
one volume, are every whit as long as a three-volume novel, are 
indeed longer. It is the larger print of the three-volume form 
which spreads the matter over nine hundred odd pages. Writers 
of the press, treating of this subject, invariably say that to fill 
three volumes the writer draws out, by padding, a story naturally 
designed to fill only one. Now, if an author does do such 
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a horrible thing, he does not deserve to be in print at 
all. "Padding" is, as I understand this much-abused 
word, irrelevant matter injudiciously and inharmoniously intro- 
duced into a story to make it longer than it would naturally be. 
It is not conceivable that a writer of any genius, or even of any 
talent, would do anything of the sort. Inferior writers might do 
so, but then the whole of their work is padding, where it is not 
piracy. A writer of intellect and judgment knows, of course, 
that there are themes which require slight and suggestive treat- 
ment, and others which require long and elaborate development ; 
he composes a short story or a long romance, according to the 
exigencies of his subject. I could not have stretched out Pipis- 
trello or The Dog of Flanders into three volumes without 
ruin to them. I could not have compressed Ariadne or 
Moths into short stories without ruin to them. Every subject 
requires its own especial treatment and size of canvas, as does a 
picture. You do not paint a miniature on a six-foot wall, nor a 
fresco on a square inch of ivory. 

The short story as opposed to the long romance is as the 
miniature to the fresco. They are entirely different to each 
other. I consider the short story much the more perfect as pure 
art. It is more concentrated, more delicate, more ideal ; that is, 
when it is excellently well done, like Boule de Suif, like Deux 
Rivales, like Yvette, like the short stories of Paul Heyse, or 
those of Edmondo De Amicis. But the short story is only adapted 
to pathos ; when humorous it is odious ; and it never could replace 
the long romance if intricate events, complicated characters, or 
the portraiture of contemporary society is to be undertaken. 
Where would be Vanity Fair if reduced to the limits of a short 
story ? I repeat I consider the short story is the most exquisite 
form of fiction, as the sonnet is of poetry ; but the Iliad or the 
Inferno, the Orlando or The Tempest, could not be put into a son- 
net, and no more could Gil Bias or Waverley, Adam Bede or 
L'Imperieuse Bont'e, be put into a short story. 

In France this is perfectly well known, and in Germany 
and in Italy, and even in Spain ; but in England the idea that 
fiction is an art, and a very fine art, has been entirely stifled and 
obliterated under the deluge of trash, shot like rubbish from a 
dirt cart, which they dare to call literature. In no other 
country of Europe is there any such unmitigated rubbish poured 
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out from the press as there is in England, and multiplied, as I 
have said, like microbes in gelatine. For the English mind in 
essentially inartistic, and only becomes artistic in its very higher 
forms when these become genius. 

A critic has recently said that it would be well to abolish the 
long novel in England because all English readers invariably skip 
half that they have to read ! These dear creatures would skip 
half a pamphlet as certainly as they would skip half a folio vol- 
ume. The skipper of books is always a skipper, and had much 
rather play cricket, or darn stockings, than read any books at all. 
It is a fact that the English reader reads very loosely and indiffer- 
ently, and when he or she reads fiction has a shame-faced puri- 
tanic kind of feeling that he is wasting his time. The average 
English reader has a vague confused memory that Hetty Sorel 
was seduced by Evan Harrington, that Mrs. Nickleby was Lady 
Dedlock, and that Pelham, after much tribulation, married 
Becky Sharp. " That beautiful book of yours," said an Eng- 
lish reader to me the other day, "about a dog, you know ; it 
was somewhere, I forget where, and had something dreadful done 
to it, and yet it served its master ; I can't remember exactly, but 
it was beautiful and made me cry." I suppose she meant Pous~ 
sittc. 

This is the reader for whose enjoyment, and at whose request, 
the " box-stuffers " are produced. This is the reader who has 
brought about the state of things under which the English pub- 
lishers are groaning. " Trade is bad," say these gentlemen ; but 
the badness of trade ought to have nothing to do with literature. 
Short of a siege, like the siege of Paris, no external events ought 
to trouble the repose of the library. On the contrary the more 
disturbed, distressing, and unintellectual be the course of public 
events (as it is at the present hour), the more welcome should bo 
the repose which the serenity of our books begets in us, and tho 
welcome change of thought which they bring with them. 

Nor can I see why the badness of other trades should affect 
the book trade in England, because books are so little bought there. 
Very cheap editions are the only forms on which the Briton spends 
his money ; he likes something which he can leave behind him in 
the train without too much regret. Books are the things which 
English people, gentle and simple, can do without most easily. 
They read, also, in a muddle-headed kind of way. They read 
vol. clx. — no. 459. 11 
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when they are tired, when they are traveling, when they are 
alone after dinner, and when they want to go to sleep. When 
they can do anything better or more amusing they seldom read. 
They have comical ideas, also, as to the composition of books. 
Writing seems to them similar to the treadmill. They cannot 
understand why, when a writer might be at Ascot or Hurling- 
ham, or playing tennis or dining out, he should prefer instead to 
devote himself to the work he is creating. " It must take it out 
of you so," they will remark. Literary composition seems to them 
like taking a mud-bath or drinking Carlsbad waters— a thing 
which nobody would do if he were not obliged. That it can be 
the supreme^ joy and consolation and interest of a writer's life 
they would not believe if Tolstoi and Daudet and Loti and Mal- 
lock and Ibsen all swore it to them. 

There is another matter in which, to my views, great li- 
braries are as much at fault, even more so, as when they desire 
to dictate the prices of books. It is when they attempt to con- 
stitute themselves the censors of opinion, the judges of what the 
public should or should not read. It is as monstrous for a libra- 
rian, or a committee of librarians, to exclude a work which is asked 
for from their bookshelves, on the score of its immorality, as it 
would be for a grocer to refuse to sell a customer tea because he 
thought it bad for the nerves. The purveyor has no business to 
dictate the tastes of his supporters. The public is the sole judge 
of what it wishes to read. If the wickedest book in the world 
be in demand, the circulating libraries, which are merely the go- 
between, uniting the publisher and the reader, are bound to 
supply it. Its character is no affair of theirs. They are not 
Popes or police officers, nor is the public a child or a ward in 
Chancery. 

I do not believe that the English book trade is affected by 
what is called the financial depression of the times ; I believe it 
has gorged itself on its own trash, like the boa constrictor who 
lately swallowed its own blanket and died thereof. It suffers also 
from what every other trade suffers from in this century, 
the overcrowding of its ranks. What are wanted are a 
few great publishing-houses — a very few. Instead of what 
should be this choice few, there are scores of firms imbued 
with the same views of selling books as a grocer has of 
selling sugar and spice. Kegarded merely as a trade, how far, 
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how very far, is the publishing trade of London removed from 
that of Paris ! I contrast the cheapest French editions of my 
books with those of the cheapest English editions of them, the 
first so neat and simple in their glossy plain paper covers, with 
their good paper and admirable type within, and the second so 
atrocious in the gaudy pictorial cover, which is deemed needful 
to attract the eyes of the British multitude ! Even in what is 
called the " Library Edition " (Heaven save the mark !) there 
are inferior type and inferior paper, in a rough red common cloth 
cover. Why cannot the French editions be imitated ? 

A long while ago I remember a London firm produced a cheap 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell's novels and those of others whose names 
I forget, in a charming pale lavender-grey paper cover (boards) 
solidly bound and stitched, and excellently printed. But I 
remember also that the publisher of it told me regretfully that 
it did not sell on the railway bookstalls, and that he had been 
obliged to substitute a vulgar cloth cover. "What a melancholy 
picture of the literary taste of the British Isles ! 

I am informed that Mr. Morris's books are very beautifully 
printed and bound ; I have not seen them, so cannot judge ; but 
their prices are high, such as will only tempt bibliophiles. What 
is wanted in England are the cheap editions of books as well 
printed and turned out as such editions are in Paris. If the two 
great circulating libraries want to bring about a reform, they had 
better address themselves to this question, but, of course, they 
would not do so ; cheap books, well turned out, would be the 
death-knell of their own industry; and it is not they who can be 
expected to teach the English nation to buy books. I fear the 
" box-stuff ers " have a long life before them for this reason: that 
they are eminently useful to these great libraries. 

Imagine if these great libraries had had nothing during the 
last six months to offer to their subscribers except George Mere- 
dith's Lord Ormont I And yet Lord Ormont is the only work 
of originality and note which the past six months have seen issued 
in London. But what would the subscribers say if, in return for 
their guinea, or their two or three guineas, they only received Lord 
Ormont, and again Lord Ormont, and yet again Lord Ormont^ 
and nothing else ? So the " box-stuff ers " are hailed with open 
arms by the librarians, and Lord Ormont rubs sides with them 
on the bookshelves. Herein lies the real secret of the decline of 
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the book trade, and not in any reaction from the distress in other 
trades. "An open-air race which does not read" was the famous 
definition of the English race by Lord Beaconsfield ; and in a 
great measure the definition is true. But it sometimes does wish 
to read., or it would not subscribe to the libraries ; and it is a 
pity that it is obliged to accept the " box-stuffers " as mental 
pabulum. 

The " box-stuffers " should cease to exist ; no longer should the 
clever compositor toil for them, or paper be soiled for them, or 
newspapers be choked by worthless reviews of their worthless 
nonentities. The " box-stuffer " is to literature what the cad is to 
modern cities, and he should no longer degrade the art which he 
apes and injures. It is due to this intolerable pest that the 
great art of fiction is regarded as a mere pot-boiling profession 
by the English publishers and the English press. 

In Editions de luxe, also, how far behind France is England ! 
There is no bibliophile public to purchase in England such 
magnificent volumes as are published and eagerly bought in 
France. The fine artistic volumes of the great art publishers of 
Paris are sometimes imitated and brought out in a London garb, 
but they are no longer the same ; their text is often mutilated, 
their illustrations ill copied, or ill printed when the original 
blocks are secured, and the binding is always utterly inferior. 
English purchasers are grudging of their money where books are 
concerned ; and when an Englishman, noble or gentle, is in 
pecuniary difficulties, the first thing he sacrifices is his library. 

Although there are still many Englishmen who buy from Mr. 
Quaritch and his fellow-collectors, there are many more who 
sell to him ; and some great library or other goes to the hammer 
every season. There is no prince in England who sets the exam- 
ple of loving books, and spending nobly on them, which has been so 
long set in France by the Due d'Aumale. Nov in the English 
nobility are there any such devoted patrons of books as are in 
France the Due de Eivoli, the Due de la Tremouille, the 
Marquis de Villantreys, the Marquis de Eoys, the Baron Pichon, 
the Noailles, the d'Estrees, the Montmorencys, the d'Harcourt, 
and many others as illustrious. The first thing which the noble- 
man who is pressed for money sells is his library, as I have said, 
and the first thing the man of the middle classes, as the country 
squire, does when he is embarrassed, or obliged to retrench, is to 
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give up his subscription to the circulating library and to tell his 
sons and daughters that they must buy no more books. 

The late Duke of Albany had a very intelligent and tender 
love of books, and, had he lived, it is probable thajt his influence 
might have induced English society to care more for literature. 
But he died in his youth, and there is no one in his family who 
possesses either his taste or his culture. It is not on writers 
that a royal or imperial bibliophile and scholar could produce 
any effect: the writer is better away from the enervating and im- 
prisoning atmosphere of any court ; but on the reading public, 
or the public that does not read, such a prince might produce a 
grand effect, and he might set the example, as does the Due 
d'Aumale, of preferring a lettered leisure to the foolish and rest- 
less gyrations and common-place pleasure so dear to most royal 
persons. But Leopold died with the violets on the Mediterranean 
shore, and in England the " box-stuffer " flourishes apace, and the 
book trade continues to destroy true literature, as the violets are 
pressed to death to serve the commerce of Bond street shops 
and distilleries in the Strand. 

August, 1894. Ouida. 



